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The Crisis of Liberalism. By J. A. HOBSON. London, P. S. 
King and Son, 1909 — xiv, 284 pp. 

Liberalism and the Social Problem. By Winston SPENCER 
Churchill. New York, Hodderand Stoughton, n. d. — xxiii, 414 pp. 

The working policy of nineteenth-century Liberalism in England was 
essentially negative : abolition of rotten boroughs, sinecures, tithes and 
army purchase, repeal of the corn laws, disestablishment of the Irish 
church, and so on throughout the whole program. As Mr. Hobson re- 
marks, "constructive legislation coping with pauperism, sweating, un- 
employment, old-age destitution, or engaging the state in constructive 
work for the development of the productive resources of our land and 
labor lay outside his [Gladstone's] conception of practical or even 
legitimate politics." Nevertheless, the Liberal party, which became a 
highly organized mechanism during the long conflict between the bour- 
geoisie and the landed aristocracy, remains to face the new issues of 
our time, and its philosophers and practical leaders are working with 
might and main to show that a large degree of socialism is not incom- 
patible with " the long and honorable traditions of their great party." 
In this troublesome process of putting new wine into old bottles, Mr. J. 
A. Hobson and the right honorable Winston Spencer Churchill are 
rendering interesting and effective service. 

Mr. Hobson makes a broad and philosophic exposition of the founda- 
tions upon which a genuine Liberalism must rest. He brings within his 
purview the fundamental principles of democracy, liberalism and social- 
ism, and the application of democratic notions to the abolition of pov- 
erty, to popular education and to imperial policies. In the concrete, 
Mr. Hobson would substitute an elected second chamber for the House 
of Lords and would vest in it purely advisory and deliberative func- 
tions, leaving it to gather such authority, intellectual and moral, as it 
might command by its services. As a counter-balance to the tend- 
ency of cabinet government to concentrate too much power in the 
hands of expert political manipulators, Mr. Hobson would introduce 
the referendum, to be set in motion by the refusal of the second cham- 
ber to accept a proposal of the House of Commons after its second 
presentation. To prevent an active and well-organized minority from 
securing a majority in the Commons, Mr. Hobson would introduce pro- 
portional representation. 

This political revolution Mr. Hobson regards as the necessary condi- 
tion for the realization of a radical economic policy. This economic 
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policy embraces public ownership of the railways, of natural sources of 
power, of urban land and of large portions of rural land ; state credit 
for private enterprises ; social insurance in its broadest implications ; 
free justice in the courts ; and the nationalization of knowledge and of 
culture. On the last point, Mr. Hobson lays special stress, for with- 
out equal access to knowledge and culture " every other opportunity is 
barren for the purposes of personal and social progress " ; and the way 
to his great goal lies not through institutions endowed by the rich but 
through institutions generously supported by the public. Mr. Hobson 
rightly fears the effects of reliance upon millionaires for educational 
endowments; but he finds his "horrible examples" in the United 
States, where it is notorious that several of the worst violations of 
academic liberty have been in state institutions managed by politicians. 
" Wholly detached and disinterested culture," it is to be feared, lies 
only in Utopia. 

In the field of world politics, Mr. Hobson is a staunch opponent of 
" parasitic imperialism," as all know who have read his penetrating 
study of that subject. Moreover, he hopes to see established in the 
not distant future a democratic society of nations based upon the posi- 
tive practice of mutual aid on equal terms. 

At Albany or Harrisburg, Mr. Hobson's philosophy would be in- 
stantly branded as "rank socialism" and dangerous utopianism, but 
at Westminster things are different. So different are they, indeed, 
that Mr. Churchill, speaking in the name of Liberalism and on behalf 
of a government charged with the realization of a practical program, 
accepts most of the fundamentals of Mr. Hobson's economic policy, 
with those modifications and distinctions which are necessary in speeches 
addressed to a miscellaneous public. Mr. Hobson has set out on the 
road to socialism and does not seem to care whether he arrives or not ; 
Mr. Churchill follows at a little distance, protesting all the while that 
he is going in the other directon. Mr. Churchill, it is true, would not 
abolish the House of Lords, he would only so curtail its powers as to 
make effective the supremacy of the House of Commons ; but on eco- 
nomic matters he is in practical agreement with Mr. Hobson, for he 
says, without reserve : 

The whole tendency of civilization is toward the multiplication of the col- 
lective functions of society. The ever-growing complications of civilization 
create for us new services which have to be undertaken by the state and 
create for us an expansion of existing services. There is a growing feeling, 
which I entirely share, against allowing those services which are in the 
nature of monopolies to pass into private hands. There is a pretty steady 
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determination ... to intercept all future unearned increment which may 
arise from the increase in the speculative value of land. There will be an 
even wider area of municipal enterprise. I go further; I should like to see 
the state embark on various novel and adventurous experiments. ... I 
am of opinion that the state should increasingly assume the position of the 
reserve employer of labor. I am very sorry we have not got the railways 
of this country in our hands . . . and we are all agreed, every one in this 
hall who belongs to the progressive party, that the state must increasingly 
and earnestly concern itself with the care of the sick and the aged, and 
above all of the children. I look forward to the universal establishment 
of minimum standards of life and labor [page 80] . 

On these general principles, Mr. Churchill defends the policy and pro- 
gram of the Liberal government in that eloquent and incisive manner 
which has made him so formidable a campaigner. 

These are, indeed, two remarkable and timely volumes, from which 
the student of English politics may gain both philosophic and practical 
insight into the forces which are sweeping England away from tradi- 
tional Liberalism. One cannot help exclaiming, however: "Shades 
of Cobden and Bright ! Are these your sons? " 

C. A. Beard. 

The Union of South Africa. By R. H. Brand. Oxford, The 
Clarendon Press, 1909. — 192 pp. 

This is an admirable little book. Mr. Brand, having been a fellow 
at Oxford , for seven years an officer in the public service of the Trans- 
vaal and Orange River Colony and secretary to the Transvaal delegates 
at the National Convention, unites with his intimate knowledge of the 
subject a pleasing style and a useful familiarity with existing political 
systems. Students of comparative government will find the book very 
suggestive. 

The South African colonies, like the North American, were impelled to 
union by economic necessity. There was the customs question, which 
divided the coast and inland colonies ; there was the railroad question, 
which concerned the revenues of all the governments and the fortunes 
of Durban, Delagoa Bay and the Cape ports. Disputes culminated in 
deadlock; and the Pretoria conference, unable to settle anything, 
spoke unanimously for a national convention. It is not extravagant to 
find here an analogy with our Annapolis conference. Union was also 
dictated, though not so urgently, by the need of a uniform policy in the 
treatment of the Kaffirs. " No other nation," says Mr. Brand, " is 
faced with a future so perilous. . . There is no political question in 



